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ABSTRACT 

Data in this study was gathered to determiné which, 
if either, strategy of teather education was more \ : 
effective--conventional teaching methods or modules basef@ on _ . @ 
competency based teacher education theory. In addition, the study 
attempted to determine preservice teacher attitudes toward competency 
based teacher education (CBTE).- The method used involved three groups 
of. preservice teachers (two control and one experimental) a pretest, 
instructional sequences (with CBTE methods being the independent 
variable), and a posttest. Analysis of the data indicates that the 
control group, utilizing conventional teaching strategies, had a 
significantly higher level of achievement than the experimental 
group. Additional data from the student.opinion survey indicate the 
‘following learning activities in the competengy based approach were 
considered beneficial by the participants: sedjnars, resource people, 
field experiences, and class tutors. Generafly, students found the' 
competency based approach more enjoyable and xewarding, yet more time’ 
consuming. In view of the literaturé, the research, and the trends in 
‘education, the competency based approach represents no panacea, but 
it is a viable alternative for the future. (MB) 
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If you remember the last time you read "The Hare and the 


Tortoise," the boasting of the Hare may be easily recalled. "I 


a 


have never yet been beaten," said he, "when I put forth my full 


speed. I challenge anyone here to race with me" (5). The 


Tortoise quietly accepted the challenge. Teacher education has 
P ; : a 


suffered too long from toq: many "happing" like the Hare and too 
. . . . e 

few "plodding" like the Tortoise. It must be improved:when we 

assist pre-professional teachers with 


i ; 
developing their awareness of the teathing Learhing processes; 


know better ways to 


it must be improved when the purposes and content of education. 
° . : ¢ 
itself changes. 


4 
The research project reflects the awareness of a trend in 
. » 


teacher education which most institutions preparing teachers ar 
experimenting with. Traditional teacher education programs, 


according to sorle critics have not produced effective teachers. 


Ns ; 
Their preparation imposes constants of instruction, assignments 
and time requirements; the achievement of the student is the 


variable. The constant in competency-based instruction is 
student performance while variability, of instruction, assignments, 
, | 


‘ a. 


,and time is allowed. ‘ ‘ 


The emphasis on, federal monies, taxpayer revolts, new: 


- 


Sechnologien, youth rebellions, and drugs. haye led educators to ° 
vaseaine the status. of pre-service teacher education. ‘Traditional 
padcsien sien according to some critics have not produced. 
teachers to work with culturally deprived youth. In other words, 
we have .been judging competence by the ‘number of college eouraes 
. ¥ ‘ i 
completed instead of demonstrated perforeance. The former: approach 
assumes that knowledge of subject matter, teaching methods, and 


children's learning as measured by course gradés correlates with 


t@aching, ability (7). ‘ 


* . ‘ 


There apbears to be general agreement that the competelcy 
4 ; 


based approach to instruction has the ‘following five essential 
kk 


‘ components (2): 


1. Teaching dompetencies to be demonstrated by the pre- 
ptofessional teacher are stated in behavioral terms 
and made public in advance; .  / 


“ , 
Instruction focuses on the learner; 


Assessment criteria which include mastery levels are 
‘ . 
based upon competehcies; . wi 


Tha rate of progress through the program depends on the 


pe: learner's demonstrated competency; 


; 5. The approach to instruction is concerned with syste-- 
Pp 


matic’ evaluation and improvement of instruction. - 


j : {. 
je Problem 
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The Study was designed to determine the effectiveness of 


modules upon the achievement of pre-service teachers. More 
specifically, it sought to determine the effectiveness of the ° 
modules ,in personalizing and individualizing learning, -in 


providing ‘opportunities - for students to choose. learning activi- : 


‘ties, in ita a field experiences in the ‘learning modules, 
* J , 


and in utilizing a variety of media. : : 
/ ‘ ’ 


- - 


- The independent variabl@ in the study was the competency- 


‘based approach to instruction. «The purpose of the study was to 


‘ 


 aeteraine which, ie either, of two cca aed acai was most 


Paar ha The null feem of the nupathenie geperated NERA, the 


achievement of si vatente students under conventional and compe- 


‘ 


4 
caer teaching strategies whi not differ from each other. 


a 
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The study also attempted to determine the opinion of the 


’ 


"pre-service téacher toward the competency-hased strategy. 
ple ‘ . : 


The. design for the epey takes the following form: 


e ’ 
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POSTTEST* 


E (experimental) 


: c (control) 1 tt Oy . 18 : 05 


. 


Instructional Modules.’ ‘The. instructional modules developed 


+ 


' for this study were arranged units of Bubject matter consisting 


of the rationale, behavioral*objectives, pre-assessment, learning 


activities, and post-assessment. Rach instructional module was 
- : ; “6 F ‘ ' ¥ a ! _ ; 
' self-paced and sequenced to enable the pre-service teacher to 


- achieve mastery of.the concepts. The time for mastery varied: 
. F . 5 
with 'each student. The three instructional modules for this- 
study were: "Classroom Cynamics," "Developmental Aspects of 


children and Adolescents, " and "Motivation and Learning." 


) 


Each of the instructional modules focused ‘an mastery of the 


. skills presented in the unit. Learning was individualized 
e ." ° : ‘ ; 
enabling the pre=service teacher to master one conceptual unit 
5 ; \ ; 


. 
~2 


before moving to another. 
‘ e 7 | 
Subjects.. The sample for thidystudy were fifty-four pre- | 


. service teachers énrolled in three sections: of the course,-: Human , 


Growth and Learning during the. Spring Semester, 1975. . The ‘sub~ 


jects included majors representing elementary, secondary, early : 


- . ” 


7 childhood education, business, and nursing. 
; 1g? Gn hag 


fe, 


“ 
« 
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@.27 members of experimental group were selected on the , 


} 


basis\of their enrolliment’in "Human Growth and Learning, 
. \ . 


Competency-Based Approach,". Section 1. The entire-class Was 
used as the experimental group: The 27 members of the control 


group ee selected from their enrollment in Sections 2 :and 3. 
‘ince the subjects were: already enrolled. the Anvestigatot did 

4 
not assign the subjects seine, 


~ 


Both. the experimental group and the control groups were 


4 4 ene . . P 
given a 100-item, multiple choice, -pretest -at the second class 
meeting. The control’ group was, selected by assigning nupbers i 

: : \ . ; 
to the pretests and then applying the table of random numbers 


-to select 27 members from the original group of 75. 
1 a ee 
a ‘ of t 


‘ 


Treatment. The experimental group utilized the threq ‘ 
; . Ko: rn a 

a ‘ ‘ ‘ 

instructional modules instead of regular classroom instruction. 

«. ' . og : 


; Seminars were scheduled throughout the seméster for the experi 


? 4s : : = 
mental group. - The progress OF She experfnental group was based 


a ' 
on their performance on the “three short essay pentenet; the 


case-study, and special Biroledine “The Suudiigakioi: and one 


research assistant monitored the seminars, student conferences, 


examinations, an‘l field experiences of the experimental group. °* in Se 


; yo po , 


Important. ‘variables were identified. 


& 3 . oe? F ‘ 


The instructor of fhe control group utilized a conventional 


aT < ‘ 


‘strategy. involving a required text as well as additional related 


reading assignments. Emphasis was placed on subjects completing ' 
library and/or field projects, viewing films, participating in 
é . 


class discussions,’ and taking: examination., Class attendance was 


¢ 


encouraged. - 


¢ . ‘ 
the dnvedeigutor’ and another regular instructor agreed on 
ios pi : 
the objectives for the course and the items. for the pretest -— 


posttest. The instrument for the pretest - posttest consisted 


- of 100 multiple-choice items based upon the objectives which provided 


’the criterion for mastery. Tene nene Pt the pretest - posttest 


instrument was tested and revised aneing ‘iis ‘Fall. genmater. 


. 


The posttest ‘was administered tp the experimental and 


- control axcups As the final examination. Additionally, a 


giaaeianndive designed hy the investigates ‘to record ica 


perceptions of the two teaching strategies was administered . 
x . 
following the final is aac Student identification was 
* 


omitted on the form, rom both the expérimental and the control 


groups. Data was collected and sa ca for Senputer erouvanidne, 


' 


’ 
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‘ ‘Statistical Analysis 


As stated earlier, the null font oe tye research ‘iihituandt 
for ‘the study was: the achievement of pre seers teachers 
utilizing conventional and gompetency-based benching sicstiniar 

will not differ from eath other. An analysis of Sivietlenis was 
calculated. : . <* 


* 
‘ 


The findings for the hypothesis are presented in Table 1 
and ih Table Ze2 u 


1 


! ° ‘ 
Table 1. MEANS FOR PRE- AND POST-TEST FOR 


xX, and. X, 


PRE-TEST POST-TEST: MEANS 
ADJUSTED NON~ADJUSTED 


Table 2. 


. SOURCE OF : 


8 
4 

The N for the aepeconeyte? group (xX, ) equals 24, the pretest 
‘mean for this axeaip was 35.50, and -the adjusted posttest mean 
was 57.26, a ieeusierat of 21.76. The N for he cdnkeol group 
(X, ) was 26, the pretest. méan was 38.19, and the adjusted post- 
test mean was 71.68, a difference of 33.49. The total degrees 

of freedom in computing the analysis.of covarience for Xp and 
Xo was 48. . The sum of guitare within was .7702, the total sum of. 
squares being -1022 and the mean square within being ~1639. At 


-05 level of significance, the F-ratio is .1537 (15.37) indicating 


the rejection of.the null hypothesis. - With the one test of 


analysis of ¢ovarience, the investigator tested for mean differences 


. between the two groups while compensating for initial differences 
‘ ° 


between the groups with respect for relevant variables, thereby 
sae : : 


increasing the precision of the statigtical tests. Trudy analysis 
° . = 


. of cgovarience, differences between groups with \respect to a 
criterion variable can be studied although such adjustment pro- 
cedures on pre-existing groups should not be made without regard 


to the nature of pre-existing differences between the groups. 


From the analyses of covarience the researcher cannot 
distinguish which of two teaching methods is the better one, only 


o 


that there is a Significant difference be“ween the two methods. 


‘ 


?. 


9 
The adjusted posttest means df the experimental group and 
? - *& ; 
the control: group are, respectively, 57.26 and 71.68. Thus, 


those students who received instructiqn which had utilized an 


approach involving outside teading and discussion, or the’ more 


r 


. “conventional" approach, were found to have obtatned higher 
; ; . ¥ 
scores on the posttest than those students who received instruc- 


tion which utilized the “competen®y-based approach. 


In calculating the T-test for anagpeodent samples ieee Table 
N 
3) the variance aoe the pretest of Xp was 50.08 with-a standard 


. deviation of 7. of; while the a for the same group on leat 


\ posttest was 68.71 with a standard deviation of 8.28. 


' 


ten — Ta os | y 


Table 3. . T-TEST FOR Xp “AND Xo oo” 


10 


‘was 70.00, with a standard 


The variance on the pretest for Xo 


‘deviation of 8.36. - The varfance for X, on the posttest was 


260.13 and.'a standard deviation of 16.12. The correlated T- 


rato for the' experimental group was 8.62 and 11.64 for the 


control: group. a 
as waugiotte ay : 


Although the data “indicates statiettoaity significant 
differences for the control euaen on achievement, the degen’ 
imental, group using the iipeketiewl modules could have ,been 
more effective. mhe posttest for each module was a short essay 
schataewblanr Wnecenn the final exiterion was the. 100-item waltaain: 
choice examination. “he conttot sone utilized objective 
examinations ‘throughout the ‘semester. iinatone,<taekhee 
siayesaceas is recommended with revisions of. the pretest - posttest 
instrument and the posttestsS within each instructional module. 
The Hawthorne effect should wis6 be considered as a variable, 
Subjects in both the experimental group-and the control group 
were knowledgeable of their participation in the research study 

gt during the, semester. The time of day the course was scheduled, 


the GPA, of the sample, and teacher effectiveness are other 


variables which néed to be tested. 


/ 


1r \ 


Further analysis of the data using the analysis of variance 


‘ 


revealed a positive attitude toward the competency-base@ approach 
_ to learning. Though fourteen of the questions .on the opinion 


\ survey were ‘discarded because their \F-ratios were below 4.00 
: 


4 


\ (which was necessary far significance at the .05 level), there 


were five questions remaining on the opinion survey which were 
_ ghgnificant above the .05 level (See Table 4). 

; wg ‘Oey, 
~\ mablet4. 9 | ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE BETWEEN 


ae . J 
EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS FOR stfpENT QUESTIONNAIRE 


M 


: “te F-ratio for item six was 4.29 Snaioatinn the experimental ’ | 
i treatment sirakegy ‘was not similar és those in other university 
courses. Item foertewn has an F-ratio of ‘4. 41: supporting student 
ra demining. as a _Valuable teaching technique. Resource ‘people (iter 
16) is-also significant beyond the .01 oa with an Posakia of 
@ 52.48. Field SuEeEA Paces (ahem 17) and ‘Claws tutors (item 18) 
vith F-ratios he & 49 and é. 54, respectively were REE eee 


» at the .05 era After completing the first instructional 


. 


module, students found the remaining units more enjoyable and. 
effective in understanding the concepts of Human Growth -and 


Development. 7 Ponte 
- 7 - * ~~. Gonelusions 


.The competency-based teacher education movement has pro-_ 
. yy * * 


- vided educators the chance to improve pre-service and in-service 


* 


9. - teacher education. The attempt to specify objectives and 
individyalize instruction may be the answer to the public ‘who 
want the assurance that, the aiid being spent for Stina then brings 


about the desived catcomen: It may also be the answer to the 

' eries of students for ie cea oe diestiet, and improvement, 
} . in prensenice teachen education, On the other ihand, opponents 
contend progress on the knowledge and seaduxenent aspects must 


continue if the ‘competency-based approach to pre-service Loans 


education survives, vig he a / 


¢ 


Re 
‘ 
’ 
Summa 


iy The research study sought to determine the effectiveness 


on student achievement of instructional modules for £ifty-four , 


_ pre-service teachers enrolled in three sections of Human Growth 


and Learning. Amtalysis of the data indicate the competency- 7 


6 


based approach to pre-service teacher education does not make 
* . 


a significant difference in schievenent. However, additional 
data from the student opinion survey indicate the following . 
learning activities in the competency-based approach were 

beneficial: aenloade, resource people, field experiences, and 
class tutors. Generally, students found the competency-based 


approach more enjoyable and rewarding, yet more time consuming. 


In view of the literature, the research, and the trends in 


education, the competency-based teacher education approach 


a represents no panacea, but it is a viab§e alternative for the 


future. Educators must meet the challenge. We do not need 
sleepers. We need plodders to bring about improvement in the 


y 


profession. ls Ni be done and plodding wins the race. 


. 


The competency-based approach to teacher education raises. 
many important questions. What is an effective teacher? What 
skills must a pre-service teacher demonstrate and with what kind 


of children? Hopefully, the answers to -these philosophica 


we 


14 


¢ 


questions will provide the' link to more humanistic pre-servic® 
: Ne ) , P 


education.’ 
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